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In my first essay upon the absur- | 
dity ot Atheism, when I said “ man : 


must cither have created him- 
self, that is, must Sa been the 
author or cause of his own exist- 
ence; or must have 


been necessas- || 


rily seli-existent, or must have been | 


created by some other being or 
power adequate to his production 

and added ; but he could not cre- 
ate himself, for if he could, he must 
have existed before he did exist, 
which is an absurdity in terms,— 
he therefore did not create himself, 
and as to HIS necessary a Tl 


ence, itis certainly inconceivable | 


but, if we can con- 


and absurd ; 


ceive the meaning of such an ex-| 


traor dinary expression, we surely 


may conce ‘ive it as applicable to | 


the existence of one ereat first 
cause ; and may then without in- 
consistency say that fe created 
man ;”—I ought to have added 
here, that however inconceivable 
and obscute the idea of a necessa- 
ry self-existent being may appear, 
to such beings as Wwe are, whose 
minds, or understandings are a- 
dapted io such knowledge on- 
ly; as is suitable to our nature 
and wants, it must be admitted 
by us, however incomprehensi- 
ble to us; or we must 
what is equally absurd and more 
incomprehensible, as was sta- 
tedin the former part of this es- 
say, that every thing existing, is 
seH-existent. But the 
of proving, nay of even conceiv ing | 


admit | 


' tisfaction ; 


the existence of such a Being, has 
xany, into Atheism, who 
were so vainas to believe that no- 
thing could exist, whose existence 
and nature they could not com- 
prehend andexplain. Some find- 
ing thot metaphysical subtletics 
would not answer their purpose, 

end others by logical deductions 


from any premises finding no Sii- 


i rid of all restraint.on their 








difficalty | | 


\ 


| Stration, 


and others accustomed 
to believe nothing which was not 
capable of mathematical demon- 
and mahy wishing to get 

passi- 


sions, sheltered themselves, with- 


wit heing ahle ¢ 7 } : 

out bem able to reason on the sub-_ 
e . Tt , . 
ject, under the shield of the hirh 


authority of the Philosepiers. But 
what do philosophers know, uf they 
do not know that, in fact they 
* know nothing.” 
** But why so blind to thine im- 
mortal work- 
eature man ? 
deny his God ? 
* Grown proud with science as ’tuis 
falsely call’d, 


66 Thy 


Why thus 


1“ By wild i limagination led astr ay, 


“ His foolish heart was darkened.” 
[See Romans I. @1st. 


—- But we may say with trut! 


“ As well might short liv’d ie 
thomers deny 


i *¢ Phe sea’s existence, and its dep 


pr ofound ; 


i“ As weak conce ited man, with his 


short line, 

* SOCRATES said, upon being 
pr aised for his superior knowledge, 
that, “all he knew was that he 
Anew nothing.” 
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- Sounding the unfathomable 
depths of God, 
Deny the existence of a Deity.” 


Gut to proceed, there can be no 
possible reason assigned, wiiy mat- 
ter, Or any thing In eXistence 
should necessarily exist, unless it 
be to eappose, that as —— 

ould produce itself, and that < 


deve e must be some cause a equate 


to the pr we iction of all things with- 
. our kn wledge, we whe ist sup- 
pose that w great first caltse of all 
Kies igs did necessarily exist: and 
we mav here only, use the term 
necessarily exist, be cause the exist- 
GUCEe of a first CAUSE, 15 absolutely 
recessary to the existence of miat- 
+, and of all things existing in 
For the human mind can- 
net comprehend any necessity for 
tne existence even of the Creator, 
but from a ! 


rom dl 
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on 


hich if properly regarded, and i: 
dulfed would detnonstrat ate “— 
vergis not only a God, but that 

ve is “a God within him.” Ie 

as 


7 ee 
vas observed inimy first « Jssay tat 


tte 


*? syelacuion from God alone could 


ee i Fie ‘ 
vodetrate mis 3e1.0 and M4 2b y03 


& H4itdéi ©? 

gy weed def gclat. /yto mankind. A- 
rouuimers it ri Joe myyht sav 
wha DA ViD, the i SEIECHS | ile- 
we the cliry of Gon, aiud tie Hire 


- “ a of Re Osbu ged 


revious knowted.re ot 


t} 


vy 


mamcnt sheweth his handy work, 
and one would think withSr. Paul, 


“ ghat the invisible things of ston, 
even his Eternal Pawer and Gad- 
head are clearly seen, betage under- 
stood by the things that are made.” 
And yet there are at- this day A- 
stronomers and Chemists protes- 
sing Atheism! It has been well 
*said, thatan * undevout Astrons- 
mer ismad”’? Forhowcan he who 
knows that the Planets revolve a- 
round the sun, ia the beautiful or- 
der they do, 1 in their Various or)its, 
floating i in air or in A‘ther, although 
of vast bulks and at Immense dis- 
tances, Observing a constant law of 
their motions, that is, that ** each 
equal areas in equal 
times,” and “that the squares of 
the pe riodic tunes of all the Planets 
are as the Cubes of their mean dis- 


y 
ae SUPL0ES 


A ” = 

bende as he Sun,” avoid seeing, 
that they must have | been created, 
suspended, put in motion, and their 


respective motions regulate | by a 


5 
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Being o: inimte power and won 
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about v5 mullions of mues In 365 
ye» .. . I hd ‘ oo” i bl Py IP a 
davsand avout a quarter, that is, 
Ce 1,4 © Re tir FY 
«li Lia’ a deer 4 
; ° 
oan fed - i* 
hour, that 1 


c\Cr.e 


i 68, OGO miles every 
S, 1,133 1-3 wiles in 
e than 18 3- 
ond of time, oF 
tw inkling of 
Phis he astronomer can 
demonstrate trom geometric al prin- 
ciples and actual observation : and 
he can demonstrate that Jupiter 1s 
1,049 times larg: or than our earth 
aud above 9 1- 2t times further frou 


“Bu? PEST inhis Nigit Though: 


3 
a minute; 0} am DY 
iniles 112 singie sec 
about 9 b niles 3 the 
ub CYCe 
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tie Sun than the Earth 1s, 
Pianet Herschell above 1 

as far; that is at least 19 times 95 
millions that is 18 
tmilhons of miles distant irom the 
Sun. But vast asthis distance 1s, 


Boil 
the Astronomer can prove It 1S ve- 
ry sruall COwpar ec 


W ith: he dis- 
are 7 sar oe oes 
tance of the fixed stars. 


of minke So 5 


The near- 
est of which to our earth (2s Sinus 
or Arcturu 
distant, that t 
estth would 


s) are demonstrably so 
the whole orbit of the 
not subtend an 
gic of one second if viewed trom 
either of those stars. For when 
the earth has moved it 
monstrated above 186 000.9300 of 
yes yn : 

pear in the same point im the Hea- 
venst ever her in cither or both ex- 
tremetics of her orbit, which could 


al- 


1S de- 


. 
4 


be 


. eo. : 
‘ eo Yi sa Tiree ctare or 
Ber OPFuUlT, These StTAPrsS ane 





t his 2s not strictly trie, 
ease they and ¢ther star 
which were “i ed by Dr. ao 
Jey (see Phile Trans. No. 6 ) 
were seen mn G poatbiin hoot the 
reverse of that in which they onght 
to have been seen, had the chameter 
ef the Earth’s orbit ott. ANY Sei 
sible proportion to Bee ANC me 
the star from the earth, end this po- 
sttion, the Doctor, after many ob- 
servations and long and ieenis 
mn vestigation, 2 thre entire 
catisfacti onofthe Astronomers, they 
must heave, f ron ade comparison 
of ihe motion of the earth in tts or- 
bit, and of light in its passage 


Pe 


CVENY 


IS 


aroved 


from the stars ; which is the effect of | 


the aberration by which not onli 
the motion of the earth tn rts orbit, 
but that of light is aemonstrated 
and found to be the former to the 
atter as 1 to 10,314, that 2s the ve- 


incity of light is 10,314 temes greai- 
er than that of the earth.in its or 
bit, that is, 92,826 miles in kelf 
qa cecond. 
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not possi ibly be the case, if the space 
which the carth had moved over 
bore any sensible proportion to 


their distance. Their distance 
is therefore, so great, as must 


show an immense extent of the 
power of their creator. And as 
there is sufficient reason ‘arguing a- 
nalogically, to believe that the fix- 

ed stars are every one of them a 
sun like ours, and have systems of 
planets revolving around them ; 
and as the more the powers of ‘T'e- 
lescopes have been encreased, the 
greater the number} of fixed stars, 
have been found, and indeed Her- 





that 
and 13 
sf see in its passacve fram the Sun 
the Earth which ts at the rate of 
na 480 milesin half a secon J and 
nearly enough agrees with ite 
velocity faund by Doctor Bradiey in 
its pas sate from the fixed stars. 
And> ev of tire 
of ight are Gemonstrted Ly ree 
Tate Newton to be badies eapab! 
of being attracted and r peu a, f 
and re! fracted, a> 
accordine to their ye se 
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le cf a greate: 
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{ But although the increased por- 
CF of Telese? pe: y constantiy enable 


Astronomers to discover stars neo“ 
| discernadle by vi ‘elescopes of lege 


nagnifuing powers, they 


PTC 


| have encreased the apparent inar- 


an 
nitude of any one - 
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THE AMER 


schel found that above 116,000 | 
passed through the field of his Te- | 
lescope in 15 minutes Me time, and | 


found many of them 497 
ther from us than Sirius is from ria 
pun, or as far as he could search for 
them in the depths of infinite 
space, or expanse of Heaven, with 
his long seeing line, as he called 
his large Telescope. I say 
that these circumstances and m: any 
others not convenient to be 
In this ort 
proofs of the Almighty power and 


that 


essay, 


wisdom of God, as to fillthe mind | 


A 


of an Astronomer wi ith astonish 


adoration of him. 


KUSEBIUS. 


constant 





ter appearing as large as our Alion, 
and the Satellites "— Fupiter, tha 
not visdle to the eye alone much lar- 
cer than ne does to the naked eye, 
which must 
that the starsare inconceivably fur- 


ther from us than the Planets are. | 


A. 


wwe me ne 


lor the American GL 


eee 


EANER- 


THIS ictter and the piece encio- | 


sed were written by Edward Fov, 

Hsquire, Captain of ; 
the British army, and one of the 
three * Captains to whom Prince 
Ferdinand gave thanks in Gene- 


ral Orders, as greatly Instrumen- | 
tal m gaining the brilliant victory | 


at Minden—and who came to Vir- 
ginia with Lord Dunmore from 
New-York, where Dunmore had 
been Governor, and Foy his Secre- 
tary, witha salary of £ 500 ster- 
ling a year, which salary, or a bet- 
ter, he had supposed Dunmore 
could give him when he was trans- 
lated from the Government of New- 


ee ee, 


RICAN 


7 til mes far- 





' tO be 


noticed | 
exhibit such | 


disse demonstrate | 








Artillery in | 


| the disputes betwee 
country and the other Colonies are 
| verging, a conciliatory plan might 


* Philips, Drummond and Fory. | 





GLEANER 


Yorktothat of Virginia. And here 
he was Dunmore’s Privy Counsii- 
lor, or Prompter ; and had been 
applied to by the person to whom 
the fetter was adaressed, to prevail 
on the Governor to unite with the 
Council in some application to the 
sritisn Government, to prevent 
the eviis which then were suppos d 
hanging over the North 
American Colonies. 
DEAR Sih, 
I enclose you a few 
unmethodised hints upon the sub- 


, ject on which we conversed toge- 
ment and reverential awe, and a | 
that they will be the means of al- 


ther, not so much with expectation 


tering the sentiments of others, in 


| their heated state, as with a desire 
| to convince vou, in whose opinion 


Tam ambitious of standing well, 
that, however much of an English- 
man I may appear in my state of the 
dispute between A merica and Great 
Britain, the freedom, which 1 wish 
may be enjoyed by this country, 
which though it be not my native, 
{ shail always look upon as m i ail 
tera Patria, diifers in no ess: oad 
point from what its most unaffected 
advocates contend for, those wha 
do not carry their views to a sc para- 
tion of the child /rom its pare Nite 
Iam with respect and 
esteem your faithful 
humble servant, 
Edward F OY. 
18th of June, 1774. 
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In the dangerous crisis to which 
the mother 


still prevent the evil effects of the 


one and the resistance 


| power of the 
| of the other. 

The Constitution itself can fur- 
nish the plan, and theretore 


as it 
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would be unnatural to seek forit 
any where else, so that which 
should proceed from thence would 
unquestionably have the Jongest 
duration and the most salutary ef- 
fect. But in order to bring the 
opinions of America and Great 
Britain to meet as near as possible, 
itis necessary that, laying aside pre- 
judice an impartial view should be 
taken of the pomts which now di- 
vidle them. 

It is impossible that the people 
of England can join to annul the 
power of their Parliament im Ame- 
rica, without which there can be no 
Constitutional dependance between 


rr 


the to countries. 

It is proved to demonstration, by 
the expericnce both of Great Bri- 
tain and America, that the pre- 
sumption of Law, that acts bind 
the subjects only because they are 
all supposed, by their representa- 
tives, to have hada share in the 
fr nenning of them, is one of those 
those nice Principia of 
she laws of Society which it is 
utterly impracticable to see strictly 
and minutely adhered to, in the ad- 
ministration of great and popular 
Gsoveraments, and = therefore the 
Constitwion has found it necesse- 
rv to Pagan the qualifications of 
both the Electors and Elected for 
the purpose 's of legislation, by 
which Seven eights, or nearlv, of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain are 
exciuded from anv share whatever 
therein, and in America the le ‘Q1S- 
lation which is there exerc anal 
does not admit of every individual 
to a participation thereof, but only 
such as are qualified by the Law of 
the Colony ; and yet the rest are 
held in subjection to the acts of le- 

gislation in the same manner as if 
they had consented thereto. 

The Colonists, when they emi- 


Geto} 18, 
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haw 
“7 


se 


grated, who were of better condia 
tion, and possessed the quaiific ations 

which the Law required, and have 
i a them, they likewise retain 
the share in the legislation, when 
they chuse to take it, to which they 
were thereby entitled ; and those 
of the lower classes of peopic who 
were not qualified to Elect or be 
Kiected, though they went io Aime- 
rica were yet subjects and owed 
cbedience to acts of Parliament; 
neither of these classes of people 
then have lost any previledges, bv 
their emigration, to which the Vv 
were entitled before, nor docs it 
appear that the law ia set thom 
free from the subjection they were 
then under. | 

It is a fundamental maxim of 
this and everv other State that 
Nemo Patriam exuere potest. 
What power then could emancipate 
the Colonists? was it that of the 
king alone, who is subservient to 
the laws of Parliament, could he 
place any subject ina state of ex- 
emption from that authority under 
the wane of which he ts himself ? 
or can the Parliament who has al- 
ready given a King to America to- 
gether with Great Britain and that 
may do the same again with the 
same cause, b< supposed to be he 
mited to the exercise of only that 
one highest act of all authority ? or 
indeed can the supreme authority 
be limited, or the subject have a 
right to obey this or reject that part 
of its Phere cannot surely be, in 
this or any other Constitution what- 
ever, any qualified, partial allegi- 
ance or obedicnce to the laws, they 
exact from ail an implicit submis- 
sion in toto ; neither can the Kang, 
by the Charters, or by otherwise 
erecting them into Governments re- 
lease them from their obedience to 
the laws of the Constitution, or 
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premacy, any more taanne Can, 
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‘ have a pcangh to complain and 


CL €y ai innot 2 ry rive t} teal i} 
ithhold their obe- 


ower the exercise 
et which is prejudicialto America, 
but that is the consequence of their 
removal to seck new fortunes, and 
cannot be altered without the con- 
currence of the Supreme Authority 
of the Empire ; but their concur- 
rence could Constitutionally be 
had, and cn which the liberties of 
America might as safely repose as 
on any human instituuon: and the 
only obstacle in the way is the mu- 
tual mistrusifulaess in the one of 
the power to tax, in the other to 
disobey at will; but what could be 
obstacles to minds thoroughly bent 
on surmounting them ? 

When the how ‘ricans propose 
the question whether it be reason- 
adle and just that the Parliament ex- 
ercise the power of taxing them at 
its own will and pleasure and with- 


os 
it mav bea L 


out limitation ; ae indeed they | 


must find a great number of Advo- 
cates, whose suffrages would be re- 
fused where the right alone was 
contested , and the road is opcn to, | 
and examples set in the Constituti- | 
on of awple redress in this as well 
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wich may dispense with, | 
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as ali other grievances, 
not theretore attempt, 
never yet been done, the mild and 
onal me Pri of remon- 
strance and expostu ation, instead 
of the most violent oppos tion to, 

and the dental of the 


ee 
which has 


(" 3S} 
SE & 3 


. Stith 


fen ity in 


question? and it ts worthy the 
most serious attention of the Amo- 


= .,t a! y 
Whether th: 


ricans to discern 
would not be more likely to suc- 
ceed, at present however, to their 
wishes, by application to the hu- 
manity and tenderness of their Mo- 
ther country, than by invitation of 
her to wrath and resentment ; whe- 
ther it would not be as safe, and 
more consonant totheir own ideas 
as well as practice of Government, 
to found their right upon the hign 
and immutable act or Andlieasion 


oi the whole Supreme Authoritv of 


the British Empire, thin upon the 
sole prerogative of the King; and 
whet hae previleges and immuni- 
ties thus obtained would not be as 
honourable, and as efficacious, as if 
they were derived even irom their 

wn inherent right, and the laws of 
nature, 

This is a plan which, it being 
the interest of both countries to ac- 
celerate, must meet with the fewest 

obstacies, and be the salest when 
accomplished. But it can be un- 
dertaken, and executed only by 
such men whose property sets their 
interposition in the most unequivo- 
cal sense, and gives them the safest 


| as weil as surest ifiaehee over the 


lower orders of the people. 
It is particularly necessary that 
this higher order should connect 


' the wnieilatthe at s such times as these, 
' as otherwise what 


1S pained to free~ 


dom by the opposition of this or 
the concession of the Mother coun- 
try, may be lost by the licentious- 
ness of the common people, who 
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have already broken down the 


bounds of Fustice and rendered 
the law inactive, nor can this last 
Class have any reasonable objecti- 
on to the committing of the ma- 
aaron of alli their state affairs 
to the other, as itis as much as the 
can re- 
quire if the latter have the way of 
emulation and honest industry open 
before them, by which they may at- 
tain the guuliications which alone 

should beget aright in them to a 


share in the pre- eminence of the 
for rmcr.e 





* Lerrensto a young Lady ona 
course of English Poetry, by J. 
ALKIN. 


LETTER IX. 
Extracts continued Srom pace 199. 


Hitruerto, my dear Pupil, we 
have viewed English verse with 
the accompaniment of rhyme. 
The device of marking the ends of 
lines with the recurrence of simi- 
lar sounds, unknown te Greek and 
Latin poetry, was introduced in 
those periods when the Roman em- 
pire was overran by the barbarous 
tribes of the North, and true taste 
gave way to puerility and caprice. 
‘he modern langueges, in their 
gradual progress to ie re- 
tained an ornament which long 
use had rendered almost indispen- 
sable; and tothis day, rhyme is 
commonly admitted in the verse of 
every’ European nation, and to 
some is regarded as absolutely es- 
sential The means of its origin, 
and the difficulties to which it sub- 
ects a writer, have however, pro- 
duced various attempts for eman- 
cipating poetry from what was con- 
sidered as a degrading imposition ; 
and these attempts have in no 
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shorter measures, an! in those 


| zas, the practised ear 
_ been brought to acquiesce In the 
-wantofa 


| eléeg a! 


; regularity of two 


Rl 


country been so well supp norted as 
in England. The dramatic wri- 
ters led the way in the disuse of 
rhyme ; undoubtedly, because they 
found that more was gained by 
such an omission in approximating 
dialogue to common speech, than 
was lost in disapointing the ear 
of an accustomed jingle. After 
the pitbiic had been taught to relish 
the neble passages of Sha! kespeare 
and his contemporary tragedians 
in unrhymed verse, it required no 
extraor dinary courage to venture 
upon the same in other 
compositions, were the elevation 
ofthe matter might divert the rea- 
der’s attention trom a degree of 
negligenceinthe form. Atlength, 
Milton wroie his Paradise Lost 
in blank verse, and its rep atation 
was established. Bat itis only in 
one kind of measure, the heroic, 
that the absence of rlivme has ob- 
tamed general toleration. in the 


t 


Bale, atyr 
aa SPY 


diversified by lines of different 
lengths, and complicated into stan- 
has never 
gratification to which it 
Indeed, 
as the 
pendant on 


accustomed. 
these we gerians 
| are ent irciy de 
the rhyme. 

Thore has been mu 
on concerning the comparative me- 
rit of blank verse and rhymed 
couplets in the herotc measure 
and itis not likely that different 
tastes willever, by any process of 
reasoning, be brought to agree on 
thishead. It may be useful, how- 
ever, to give a brief statement of 
the case. [ have already menti- 
oned, that this measure is formed 
of ten syllables, alternately short 
and long, with the occasional ir- 
long or two short 


has been 
ome of 


discussi- 
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S'12C°S nai ~ Thisvroducesamo- 
dulation s9 simple, and so little dit- 
ferent ra u prose, that without 
-artinreciiation, it isnot easily 
distineutsaed to be verse. More- 
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ny, is entirely tost nh tne 


reading ich is directed 
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purses bet as madicated. by the 
E = or . - : . : . . 

ponetuationn If, indeed, a sus- 

t 

pension of the sense is always 

al (et 5 Pe ( Te. Lee! ie 
made to coincide with the close ot 


a fine, the voice will but 
itis um nivexdally agreed, that such 


am monotony is one of the greatest 
fants or blank verse, and that the 
skill of the composer 1s principal- 
ly showa by his judicious variation 

pauses, $9 that tney mav fail 
upon all the different parts of the 


ot the 


line in turn, though not in any re- 
? } ae oe a 
mular order. But such a distribu: 


the matter into yortions 
> | 
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lables or combinaiions of syllables, 
if Is lost in the construction of our 
herole verse without tre aid of 
rhyvine All that 1s then-le it, 15 
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the melodious flow of the periods 
into which the sentences are divi- 
ded, produced by a succession of 
such words as afford the alterna- 
cv of longand short syllables, judi- 
ciously broken by an intermixture 

of others. And the advocates bie 
biank verse contend, that the unli- 
mited variety of pauses consequent 
upon such an unfettered freedom 
of versification, is an advantage in 
Pp nt of melody, greatly surpas- 
sing the pleasure afforded by a jin- 
ele in the sound, which they 
matize as a childidh barbarism. 
As the only appeal in this case is 
toa well-exercise d car, and toa 
taste cultivated by familiarity with 
the best models, it will be my ob- 


stigre 


] ect to enable you to judge for y your- 


self on this, as on other poetical to- 
pics. I shall theretore now offer 
to your perusil a series of the most 
eminent writers of blank verse, 1n 
Giitcerent manners, ancl on various 
subjects. Whatever the result be 
With respect ro your general pre- 
ference of this kind of verse, or 
that which has preceded it, [ ex- 
pect that you wiilbe led to relish 
Whatis most excellent in both. 
Lhere is one circumstance of 
which f think it proper to apprize 
you, belore you take up any of the 
mean to recommend. 
ers of blank verse have 
been so sensible Gi their near ap- 
proach to pt their versificati- 
on, that hey have been solicitous to 
eve their language ac h: racter as 
different as possible jrom that of 
common speech. This purpose, 
while it has favoured loftiness and 
splendour of diction, has also too 
mich promoted a turgid and ar- 
tificial style, stiffened by quaint 
parases, obsolete words, and per- 
versions of the natural order of 


same ‘ 


YO ac 


SCUALCNCES 


When the subject 19 
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edmething appert uning to com- 
mon life, this affected stateliness is 
spt to produce a ladicrous. effect. 
Sach has‘particularly been the case 
12 the poems termed didactic, se- 
veral of which have been writtes 
m2unrhymed verse, on account of 
the facility with which it is com- 
posed. I do not mean to put into 
vour hands productions of an infe- 
rior class; but vou will find 
some of those which enjoy deser- 
ved reputation, enough to exem- 
plify the fault above mentioned. 
As, in order to form vour taste 
for versification in rhymed h eFOles, 
{ thougnt it right to bring you 1n- 
mm. odiately to one of the masters in 
that mode of composition; so [ 
shall now direct yo: to one of the 
greatest poets, and at the same 
time of the most melodious com- 
pose ia blank verse, that our lan- 
guage affords, the immortal Mr- 
Tom: ; and his * Mask of Comus” 
is the picee with which we will 
make acommencement. 
That kind of drama called a 
use consisting of a fable in 
which the characters of ancient 
mytholory, or abstract qualities 
personified, are the actors, fre- 
quently employed the iavention of 
Ben Johnson and others of our 
early dramatists, for the entertain- 
ment of the learned and somewhat 
pedantic times tn which they lived. 
These pieces were almost solely 
addressed to the understanding 
nnd the imagination, and had 


- oie 


mar) 


1 


net “any power of exciting the 


yinp: athetic feelings ; they were 
thétefore strongly di criminated 
{rom the common thieatrical repre- 
Sentations of human life and man- 
ners, and tange under the head of 
poems rather than cf plays. Mil- 
ton, who from his youth was ani- 


r 


mated with the genuine fire of po- 
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etry, and whose mind was exalted 
by the noblest sentiments of philo- 
sophy, naturally adopted a species 
of composition in which his faney 
would have free scope, and at once 
gave it a perfection beyond all for- 


mer ¢ xample. 
Comus” is 2 meral allegory, 
founded upon a classical conce pti. 


on, but ¢ “reatly Improved beth in 
its imagery and its moralitv. Ie 
represents the triumph of virtue 
over lawless pleasure ; and the 
author deserves high applause for 
the skill with which, after exhila- 


| rating the mind with the festal gai- 


ety of Comus, and even assailing 
the reason with sophistical argu- 
ments in favour of Licentieden: SS, 


he finally brings over the reader to 


the side of sobriet ty by the charms 
of poetic eloquence. The exalted 
and sonvewhat mystic strain of the 
philosophy, borrowed from the 
Platenic school suits extremely 
the romantic cast of the fable, and 
the high poetry of the description. 
As a recompense for the humiliati- 
on you may have felt on viewing the 


female character as portray te by 


Pope and Swilt, vou may justly 

p ride > vourself on jee lustre thrown 

around it in its virgin purity, by 

this superior genius. He cows 

indeed into the region of fiction, 

but it is fiction with the base of re- 

ality. 

Hence had the huatress Dian her 
dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever 
chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded 

_ lioness. 

And spotted mountain-pard, bu‘ 
set at nought 


The frivolous bolt of Cupid : Gods 


and men 
Fear’d her stern frown, and six 
was queeno’ th’ woods. 
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What was that snaky-headed Gor- 
gon shield 

T hai wise Minerva were, uncon. 
quer’d virgin, 

Wherewith she freez’d her foes to 
congeal’d stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace, that dash’d brute 
violence 


With sudden adoration and blank 
s aa ? 


awe .« 
No one can peruse this piece 
arch being sensible of an eleva- 


gon ef soul which, for a time, lifts 
it hol e the Miedvedie of sensu- 
ality, and sanctifies all its emo- 
tions. “Phat it was composed for 
the domestic representation of 

family of high rank is a circum- 
stance truly honourable to the 
maanners of the age. The splen- 
dour of poetry Gioplayes in it was 
scarcely exceeded by the alter-cx- 
ertions of Milton himself; but 
with respect to the versification it 


oui +) " } ! + 
may be observed, that he had not 
vet attained the free and varied 
elody of his maturel roductions. 
ry ‘ ng = 
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tine ave line S35 of Which well ace 
cords with the char. icter of fonts 


uddress ily his cre Ww, An i wil ihe 
A + 


acrial nature of the Attendant 
Spirit. Some lines in this meznsure 
are remarkable examples “of the 


consonance of sound with sense % 


Midnight Shout and Revelry, 
Tipsy dance and Jolity ; &c. 
dethis exccllenc 


with many more 


‘¢ you will mect 
stanees in the 
two pocms which were the next 


a ee , ae ae . 
proauctions of Ours author and 
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which I recommend to your pe 

sal by way of interlude before you 
proceed to the serious stu ly of his 
great herote performance. These 
are the very popular pieces “ 1’ 
Allegro” and * [Il Penseroso,” 
meant as contrasted portraits of 
the cheerfal and the contemplative 
man, accompanied with the scene- 
ry proper toeach. The animated 
strain of the verse, the varicty and 
beauty of the imagery, and the 
soul of sentiment bv which they 
are inspired, render them perhaps 
the most captivating pieces of the 
descriptive kind that al ree * ate 
fords. They are read with renew- 

ed delieht till they are indelibly 
imprmted on the memory: at a 
they have given birth to numerous 
imitations, several of which pos- 
sess considerable merit. Ona cri- 


tical examination, the attention 
should be directed to the confor- 


sconery and circum- 
nees of each piece, to the affec- 

tion respectively intended to be ex- 
cited 3 na mely, innoc cent mirth, and 
eleyated seriousness. inthis view 
fad theny presenting a 
onble set of sep ‘tures, SO well cha- 
. ee that there never can be 

cries they indi- 
if indeed, the 
ssica in Shaks- 


utity of the 


oe 
, “ee ; 
\ he With 


acte 
‘ 


wt Lo W nich s 


“Ath ae ta 
Cpe dcande & 
7. 2 i 
¥ a oie 


peare be just, ( (Um never merry 

; Y , 
when i hear sweet music,”) the 
» 


and ** meit- 


soft Lydian airs” 
re a : ” 
ings voice through mazes running, 


are somewhat mi: spkaced as one of 


the pleasures of L’ Allegro, though 
he might be consistently delig! nted 
with the *¢ merry bells” and ‘ jo- 
cund rebecs.” But as you are a 
practitioner in this art, I leave you 
to determine the disposition 
mind with which the different 
strains of music are accompanied. 
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if, ia casting your eye through 
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ilton’s smalier pieces you should | 
Nie nody of | 
meet witha 


poem Oba pecunar cast, conc ‘erming: 
‘ 


hye atirna cre ‘d to bis 
* Tvecidas,” vou will 


) 


which you will probably find it dit- 


> } : r ‘ ° 
heult to hx your redo nie LP ri- 
1 ; s 7 . 
jaites of sorrow to the memorv of 


the dead underthe tigutious form 
of pastoral were aut toat Ge very 
Common, 
censured by Ur. Mi highs and 
want of 
enurelv 
In this piece, the 


Obners for that reality 

! ° 1 
whicna 
the ir 

wit _* | 3 
ecclesiastical state of f 
Hevoricell\ Sradow - 


almost de ‘Ss{trovs 


interest. 


that pe riolis a 
and che writer has indulged 

' lamenting his 
friend. Moreover, it borrows its 
form from classical imitation, and 
abounds in allusions drawn frem 
that source. ‘Lhe constructions 
are also occasionally harsh, and the 
language obscure. All these cir- 
cumstances will deduct from your 
pleasure in reading it; yet there 
are passages in which I think you 
cannot fail to recognize the miusicr- 
hand of a true poet. 

I showd now proceed to ** Para- 
dise Lost,” but it will be prope: 
sallow vou a pause before ¢ nea’ 
upon so dignified asubject.  s4 
dieu then for the present... 


Yours &ec. 


ed oat under the pastoral fiction, 
a 
i 


is Te- 


ligious ‘zeal, while 


- 
a 


ORATION, 


On the Restriciion of Suffrage, de- 
livered by Armistcad T. dlason, 
from the Rostrum of William 
and Mary College, on the 4th 
July, 1807. 
(Continuce fram pe, 


an COCO ) 
e 219 J 


to 


Why, I would ask, 1s it wisely 


proki nied, that men should make 
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‘ules of action to which they them- 
_ selves are not to be subject, but for 
this. obvicus reason, that when. 
they know they are to be exempt 
from those rules, we have no satis- 
factory assurance that they will 
faith fully and effectually ‘perform 
their duty, and devise such as are 


most consonant with the general 
happiness. The same principle c “Tr. 


tainly operates and forbids, that in- 
dividuals, without property, should 
be perm} itted to frame laws for the 
regul: ition and disposal of proper- 
ty, in the fate of which they are not 
For it cannot be too 
often inculcated, cannot 
de se instilled m “ourfat nae tise 
the good of the gevernors sh 10k { 
always completely cor ds ign d with 
the good of “the governed ; *, that 
the interest of the } ley er it prs ! 
always coincide anid be essentially 
the saine with the interest of the 
people. Besides, it shouid be re- 
nembered, that governments are 
instituted to protect, not only the 
rights of person, but also the rights 
of property ; and CONSEGUCALIY, 
all men, who have an ageney m 


4} _ : w 7 
the adminis 


concerne ‘d. 
he too 


tron of public amalrs, 
should feck an inte rest in the pro- 
zits of =e erty, 

DEVS 


tection of Lie 4 


elLas of the Fight ot 


Phe public revenue, morcover, is 


almost entirely derived from taxcs 


ir “+7 oy et yyr } est = 
j levied pou PRropeorey’, ana STV, 
mento whom this moportaat 


j the 
j bra unch of legislation is confided, 


should in every respect, be worthy 
of public confidence; above ail 
they should be actuated by me 
deepest interest in the real wealth 
and prosperity of the country. Bat 
they who are without property, 


-- 
~ 


bound by no tie which must neces- 


sarily make them feel this mmterest ; 
they are destitute then Of one oi 
ther requisite qualifications ef L-- 
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gislators ; there is no security, that 
they will with fidelity and integri- 
ty, discharge their duty | Vv the en- 
Acti 2 of salut: ry’ a S$; sucaas tne 
~ights both of person an: d of pro- 
perty, as tne general intere 
of the society require : 

fore, they are Improper persons to 
be entrusted with the business of 
he a: 

It rem: 


such sts 


and, tnere- 


now to enquire, why 


a partic ta r alli of properiy is 
nade necessary to entitle the pro- 
prictor to a share in legtslative 
functi ms 3M ny merchants and 
manu! acturgrs who are possessed 
of ample‘wealth, are denied the 
right of suffrage, whilst propric- 


tors of land, who have nota tenth 
oftheir amount of property, have 


this important right secured to 
them. Will itbe s: aid, that the In- 


considerable estates éhlands holders 
afford sufficient security for the ho- 
nest discharge of their duty in 2le- 
gislative e capacity, whilst the exten- 
sive possessions of merchants and 
manufacturers do not furnish this 
This is certainly a fact, 
and it ceases tobe a paradox when 
AL 1S properly understood. 
Of all the members of every ci- 


i 4 ~e a 2 
3eCui itv ; 


vilized society, the proprietors of 


land only have all the qualifications, 
which should belong to the sove- 
reign guardians of a nation’s rights. 
Ore men are bound to the coun- 
try in which they live by no per- 
m: anent and improveable interest ; 

they are vound only by the shac- 
kles of prejudice ; their interest is 
by no means momen cannected 
with that of the country they iaha- 


bit, and it would be dangerous to 
give them an influence in its go- 


allowing them the 
suffrage. ‘Phe communi- 
aon tilt | be {ter sccur ity 


vernment by 
right of 
y shy y ann | 
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& 
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ne duct of those whom 
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ae 


it trusts, then is 


found among 


generally be 
men of this des SCrIpt >- 
on ; it should have upon them a li- 
en stronger then the mere preju- 
dice in favour of the soi! upon which 
they heppened to be born : and 
is only the proprictors of land who 
can give e this security, it is only the 
_— ters of land with whom 
this lien 1s found. Their imterest 
is nece stttily con centered, and im- 
moveably fixed, in the counLLY 
where they-reside. And ther af- 
fluence, Whilst it affords them the 
means of intellectual improveme.t, 
pele bite them above corruption, 

und enables them in every respect 
to to qualify themselves for the task 
ot public service. There cannot 
exista Tomes of the patriotism ot 
such men ; it is their interest to be 
patriotic. ‘“Ehey consult their own 
advantage, when they promote the 
general good ¢ of the society ; for 
their prosperity is inseperably blen- 
ded with that ofthe public. What- 
ever either retards, or accelerates 
the lnprove nent of the country, 
recessarily impedes or promotes 
he isterest of this ordey of men. 
Phe value of laud ig always : 
when the country is improving ry anc 
its value sink 


TG 


it 


Trey 
4 ISID > 


inks with the Hectares of 
the commonwealth. Every bone 
ficial regulation, therefore, ever 
institulion promotive of the public 
good, whatever improves the con- 
dition of the country, 
sarily be advantageous 
prictors of bated, 
must ever be the same with that 
of the great body of the pcop me 
they must always be sincere and ar- 
dent in their efforts to adi ance the 
common welfare ; the laws which 
proceed trom those men, acting €- 
qualiv upon themselves, must al- 
ways be salutary ; they have 
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mislead 


mqwust neces- 
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‘Their hitercst 


can 
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he } pul blic; there is then the moat 
ample security, that they will faith- 
tully discharge the trust reposed 
in them, and, therefore, they are 
the most proper persons to be en- 
trusted with the affairs of legislati- 
on, 

Merchants and manufacturers, 
on the contrary, I repeat, are not 
interested im the wel- 
fire of any particular community , 
they are uot ne cessarily the citizens 
of anv particular country. Their 
whoie property consists in a move- 
which they can casily 
transport to another irritory ; they 
never can have any real interest in 
the prosperity of the soulety, until 
enka part ol their stock 1s vested 
in fixed seeaiiitces vi which connects 
them with the soil of the country 
they tnhabit. ‘The p srofits of era 
exclu: ively engaged in mercantile 
er manufactur ¢ pursuits, are 
drawn from the wealth of the coun- 
trics with which they 
not merely trom that o me in 
which they reside. Vatil some 
part of their capital is realized, un- 
tilitis converted into immoveable 
property, their mtercst 3 
verse to that of the public ; and 
what wil promete the one, may, 
and frequently doc: S ORGEARE to the 
pregudice ofthe other, ‘Lice csta- 
blishment of monopolics, the in- 
stitution of bounties, and a thon- 


NCCESSaLUV 


abe consenl, 


trade ; and 
f the o 


S of ten: reas cl. 


sane ot neg restrictions, as impolt- ! 


tic as unjust, are the favorite ex- 
aie ‘ot oy this class of men, al- 


foctedly for the p ‘omotion of art 


onal prosperity, but in reality, for _ ties, and thus to levy an absurd and 


the advancement of their own con- 
tracted and mercenary views. 
mcnopolies, bounties, and all kinds 
of restraints upon the natural di- 
rection Of the industry of a coun- 
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For 


ivy 3 ii he bed am short, tends to ° 
divert that industry from the chan- 


nels into which it would flew ef its 
own accord, although they are ad- 
vantagecus to merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, are pernicious anil 


disastrous Mien, ctions to political 


mprovement and national aggran- 
d:izement. 

Consider the subject in another 
point of view. A long and expen- 


sive war, which may exhaust the 


treasury of the nation, im ‘pe Werisht 
the whole country, and shed the 
7 is ? 
Iilog od 9 OT i BORG cieate 5 a tcp nand 
} 


we and enhances, the vaiue of the 
commeditics of merchants end 3 


ma- 
Lt Goctae rs; they frequently find 
it their intcrest, therefore, to in- 
volve the nation in destructive 


roy 
ore Fe 
Wars. bail Stat 
EG ee, SS) 


favcurabie 
ey \ col LAW 


: of affairs may be 
to them; they may 
flourish amidst the ruin and Gis- 
tresses of their country i they may 
even owe their prosperity to th ése 
those con- 
sequences do not follow, strifes 
znd collisions upon the ccean, in 
W hich they are principally concera- 


rer y, calamit ies, or i) if 


- 


ed, is one of the mest free quent 
causes Of war. Ina werd, the pro- 
r ceig 


‘ rit oe Af — 2a ei 
fits of this order of men co nor, 
‘1 , wet a 4 is mae 
i z¢ the re nt oO} the landicrd riae ee | 


os gd c itl ® ~ seers “ -o - 
Laerin WELCS Or * id labourer, ri yo Wi bhi 


the prospcrity and fall with the de- 
clensian’ of the society. In poce 
countrics, where there is but httle 
capital, the competition betwee 


€ 
dealers is necessarily small, 


their profits conseguentiy great ; 
for ana are en bled by the nar- 


rowness of the compctition to en- 
hance the price of their commedi- 


oppressive tax onthe rest of the 
CO ntry’ 5 and this they never fail 
to do. In countries advanced to 
opulence, the reverse takes place. 
But merchants and ri nufecturers 
dealers cf every 


sucicty PS ae interest, therefore, 
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Is not the same ; it is by no means 
connected with the general welfare 
of the com: muliety ; onthe contra- 
ry, thisclass of men are frequent- 


ly most prosperous iN countries: 


Which are verging most rapidly to 
bankruptev ai A ruim. Since then 
itis often the interestof chose men 
to betray the public, “some ex'pe- 
Gicnt should be dcvised to counter- 
ract the operation of this mtcrcst, 
sq ruinous in iis tendency, before 
they are trusted with the manage- 
ment of public affairs ; ; for, in spite 
of the boasted mapgnanimity of man, 
seli-love is a stonger pric iple in 
the human breast than patriotism. 
Jam very sensible that the expedi- 
ent proposed is hable to cbjection ; 
jt docs notfur nish that complete se- 
Poh tor the good conduct of mer- 
chanis and manufacturers, in con- 
duct ting the ‘cometens of a nation 
hich the community ought to pos- 
sess. JI amwell aware that their 
interest may still be distinct and 
opposite frem that of the society. 
But it is the best security which 
the circumstances of civil associa- 
tion willadmit ; andas some se- 
curity 1s indispensably necessary, 
we ought certainly to exact this, 
since it is the best, although it is 
not completely sufficient. It isa 
remedy which mitigates, if it does 
not effectually remove, the evil. 

As to the loud complaints against 
the limitation of suffrage, betadke 
it excludes from a_ participation im 
the legislation men of capital, they 
are manifestly and utterly without 
foundation. It is always in the 
power of such men to purchase 
freeholds, and thus qualify them- 
selves to enter upon that public du- 
ty ; and if they do not become pro- 
i of land, they discover a 

tempt for that privilege, and an 
‘Mileavce for the concerns of so- 
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quence of some-signal victory, anc 


1ERICAN GLEANER, 


| ciety, which furnish an additional 
them the 


right to vote. Men who betray 


| such frigid and Inglorious apathy 


for their country’s weal, certainly 
ceserve not the conndence of thai 
country. 

( To be continid. ) 
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The following anecdote will 
prove how much unexpected cir- 
ces declare the ch: aracter of 
At an entertainment some 
years ago at Naples, the following 

ersons were assembled together—. 


3 
| prince Orloff, cardinal Salviati, and 
I 


ord Tilney. The hghtming fell 
“upon the room where they were 


| sitting, and shattered some part of 


it. After the shock had subsided, 
a fourth person perceived that the 
hand of prince Ortloff was on his 
sword, cardinal Salviati was on his 


| knees nde with the greatest fer- 


vor, and lord Tilney was discover- 
ed to be crying. 


ANTIQUITIES, 


OF INTERICR AMERICA. 


Besides those ruins in the Ih- 
nois and Wabash countries, which 
have often been mentioned, there 
are others no less remarkable, ma- 


ny hundreds of miles farther west, 


particularly in the country about 
the great falls of the Missis ssippl. 
As we approach these falls com- 
monly calledSt. Anthony’s, we fre- 
quently meet with pyramids of 
earth, from thirty to seventy, and 
even eighty feet in height. ‘These 
are most probably, the tombs of 


the ancient kings ‘and chieftains of 
this pa 


‘ of America, though there 
which I am inclined to 
erected in conse- 


are others 
were 


‘. 
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AND VIRGINIA MAGAZINE, 


possibly to cover the hones and car- 
cases of the slain. 
rizontally into several of those py- 
riniids, a little above the base, 
generally found a stratum of w hie 
substance, some what lke 


ve 


within, or perh: aps nearly the whole 

length of the diametrical line. I 
had even reason to believe this con- 
rolidated chalky substance to be 

the remains of skeletons buried 
perhaps two hundred centuries ago, 
and converted by time and the ope- 
rations of the elements into their 
present state. 

Many tokens remain, on. both 
sides of its Mississipi, of the being 
in ancient ages as well cultivated 
and as thickiy inhabited as the coun- 
try on the. Danube or the Rhine ; 
which fullv proves that the liteerati 


have been too hasty in denomi- | 
nating America anew world, or an | 
original present tothe Europeans 


from the hands of rude nature. 


A Copper mine was opened | 
some years since further down the | 


Mississipi, and to the great sur- 
prise of the labourers, a large col- 
lection of the mining tools were 
found several fathoms below the 
superfices of the earth. Another 
person, in digging for a well disco- 
vered a furnace of brick work five 
fathoms below the present surface ; 
and in this furnace were found 

cuantity of coals and fire brands 


which for aught we know, might — 
have been kindled in the days of | 


Moses or Lycurgus. 

Not long since, at a spot on the 
Ohio, where the bank had been 
wasted bythe undermining of the 
water, a stone dropped out, of the 
hardest kind of black marble, about 
seven pounds in weight, having 
twelve equal surfaces, each sur- 


In digging ho- | 


moist | 
lime, and glutinous withal, exten- | 
ded tn all probability several yards | 


| 
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face bemg*mathematically equila- 
teral and equiangular five sided 
figures ; this does not appear to be 
alusus nature, but a work of ex- 
quisite art, the offspring of human 
ingenuity. ‘Near the falls of the 
Mississippi, there is a salt spring 
in the bed of the river, which has 
been enclosed with stone work of 
unknown antiquity, to keep out 
the fresh water. In times of fresh- 
es, however, the river overflows 
the stone work and mixes with the 
brine, so that it does not afford sult 
to the savages hereabouts until the 
river is considerably fallen. 

In several places, circular for- 
tifications have been discovered in 
the same country: these are con- 
stantly inclosed with deep ditches 
and fenced with a breast work. 
From these, and many other simi- 
lar remains of antiquity, one would 
be inclined to think the world 
much older than has been com- 
monly imagined. Several tribes 
on the westen ‘side of the great 
river above mentioned, date their 
existance for more than twenty 
thousand moons back, and the In- 
dians of the western world go in- 
finitely farther into the depth of 
time, though both relate many 
events of these distant periods 
that are evidently mixed with fa- 


ble. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT AND HOPE. 

Tur morn of my life was cheer- 
ful as the singing of birds, and 
lovely as the opening of spring ; 
not a cloud arose to mar its beau- 
ty, or obscure the bright sun of in- 
nocence and youth ; every sense 
was gratified, every flower was 


sweet, and every rose without a 
thorn. Every kiss was a pledge 


of affection, and every friend was 
true. My cheeks were then bloo- 
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imy eyes glis- 
ened with h ‘pphi tacs3e” But alas! 

eeyarm is broken, the scene is 

folie - flowers have lost their 
fracranse, and on év ery raze I 
nel athora. Fri: iltls, who 
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ae as lasting, as the paradise 
which we shall inhabit. The .love- 


yf flowers, which are now wither- 
ed and gone, will be revived with 
increased beauty ; nod m will 
the lilly snd the rose, when spark- 
ting with the morning dew, be an 


“es 
tv 


emblem of sorror wing virtue ; for 

every gale will waft happiness, and 
ee ek eee 
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arm ! 


wrrys wr ' 


Vor’riis of Freedom 
The British Lion roars ! 
Legions of Valor, take th’ alarm ; 
tush, rush to guard our shores ! 
Rchokl the horrid deed— 
Your brethren gasping lie! & 


Bene vat a tvrant’s “hahd they bleed ; 
They gtoan——they faint— 
ue "% 


they 
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WER, 
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e +? me ty - hee 
Vet rans or seventy-sift 


* oe ] 
Awake 


saw 


the siumb’ring sword !— 





Hearts of your murd’rous foes 
transfix, 
Tis vengzanc® gives the word. 

Remember Lexington | 
And Buaker’s tragic hill ; . 
The same who spilt your blood ¢ 4 

thereon, } 
Your blood again will spill. 
Ye who have seen your wiv te 
Your children and your sire 
To Br <oit raufhians yi ield their lives, 
Avad roast msavage fires ;— i 
K 
Our cities lost in flames, i 
Your mothers captive led : 
Rise and avenge their injur’d ft 
names, 


Ye kindred of the dead. 


But not revenge alone, 
Should urge you to the field 5 
Let d lead you firmly 
Let duty lead you firmly on, 
And justice ‘be your shield. 


Sur. 
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we fail to join 


And crush our impious foes, 
War, fire and sword, and death 


combine, 
And woes succeed to woe 
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enold with blushes red, 

The sea like blood appears ; 
Our streams are bridg’d with fan- 
cied dead, 


And brim’d with orphans’ tears ; 


br 


But Union can perform 
Lhe wonders of ahost— 
Avert the danger, quell the stort 
And drive th em from our coa ia 


Unite, and side by side 
Meet vict’ry or your graves ; 
That moment we in War divide, 
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‘hat moment we are slaves 





